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CAVALCANTI’S “CANZONE D’ AMORE” 
The Second Stanza and Its Relation to the Others 


requisite for the interpretation of the poem, 
without which the obscure details cannot be explained coherently, 
is to decide and keep in mind what is the particular kind of love 
that the poet is defining and describing. He says in the first stanza 
that his purpose is to convince those who deny the existence of this 
love: “Si chi lo nega possa ’] ver sentire.” It is not, therefore, a 
universally recognized kind of love. It is not, on the one hand, carnal 
love, nor, on the other, love of the Supreme Good, or love of the 
good in general. Nor is it any of the specific kinds established by 
the authority of philosophers, and not denied by anyone. It can be 
no other than the fine sexual love about which the lyric poets of 
Provence and Italy have written and argued, which has hitherto 
gained no recognized place in medieval philosophic systems, and 
which is scoffed at by many including some of the poets themselves.' 
This is the kind, but Cavalcanti’s own understanding of the nature 
of this fino amore is not identical with that of any other poet, and it 
would be a mistake to call it “courtly Love,” an expression which 
has so many artificial and furtive connotations, such as are despised 
by our author: his view of fine sexual love is peculiar to himself. 
Cavalcanti’s Love is sensitive, not rational, as we are told in the 
third stanza, but it has both an intellectual and a sensual side: 


*Cf. Pietro dalla Vigna: “manti ne son de si fole sapire—che credeno ch’ A- 
more sia niente.” Santangelo, Le tenzoni poetiche ecc. Genéve, Olschki, 1928, 
p. 191, 
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not that it is a union of two separate kinds of love, but because the 
sensitive soul of the lover has both inner and outer faculties, and 
the inner faculties are intellectual in that they are pervaded by the 
intellect. In its development it has a first and a second perfection, 
and the second perfection is its complete actuality. To use a familiar 
Peripatetic illustration: the sword that has been fashioned by a 
smith is a weapon with a sharp point, it is an actual sword, but that 
is only its first perfection which is a potentiality in its relation to 
the second perfection. The second perfection is when the sword is 
used in battle, when its sharp point is actually piercing, and this 
second perfection is its complete actuality. So this love is actualized 
in its first perfection as an intellectual cherishing of an image of 
ideal feminine beauty created by the fantasy and lodged in the 
memory; its second perfection is when it moves with the appetites 
of sense to the conquest of a living woman who has been recognized 
as similar to the ideal image in the memory. It is then a passion of 
sense which has nevertheless not ceased to be intellectual, and this 
is its complete actuality. 

The first stanza, which is introductory, mentions the questions 
which are to be answered in the body of the poem. They are in pairs, 
and each pair is treated in one of the following stanzas: where Love 
dwells and who brings about its creation; what are its faculty and 
its power; whence comes the pleasure that makes it appropriate to 
call it amare and whether it is visible. Each of these following 
stanzas, however, has a unity of its own, the two questions which 
it answers being parts of the subject of that stanza. The second 
stanza describes the origin of this love, defines it, and describes 
its first perfection as a passionless contemplation of an image of 
ideal beauty. The third stanza deals with the morality of this 
love, defining its position as a kind of love for the good. The fourth 
defines its second perfection when it becomes a passion, and describes 
its effects. The fifth explains the passage from the first perfection 
to the second, and shows the result as a whole possessing both per- 
fections. Then comes the “commiato”’. 

The whole poem is couched in scientific language, and all that 
is said is in agreement with the psychological science of the times. 
It would be useful to know what were Cavalcanti’s sources, be- 
sides the poetical tradition of the Provencal and Italian poets. 
There is a marked Neo-Platonic element in the poem, but other 
elements are definitely Scholastic, and a large part of the psycho- 
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logical information might have been taken from any of the com- 
mentators of Aristotle. It is not to be presumed that the poet had 
only one source: it is more likely that he was acquainted with the 
works of several philosophers. It happens, however, that there is 
only one from whom all the science in this poem might have been 
taken, and that one is Albert the Great, the “Doctor Universalis” 
who borrows largely from the most widely divergent philosophies, 
and undertakes reconciliations which seem at first sight impossible. 
If one add the fact that there is at least one passage which can 
hardly have been derived from anyone but St. Albert, one may be 
pardonably inclined to think (as Giulio Salvadori did) that he is 
Cavaleanti’s chief authority. This opinion, however, ought not to 
cause us to disregard other possible sources. 

Before offering some comments on the second stanza, the first of 
the poem proper, I should like to make one postulate, which I have 
taken as an axiom for myself, that is that all the statements in 
this canzone are to be accepted as scientific and strictly accurate, 
not poetically figurative or vague statements. I think the introduc- 
tory stanza, in which the poet says that he cannot expect to be 
understood by anyone but a “conoscente,” because he does not care 
to prove any of his conclusions without “natural dimostramento,” 
that is without the use of natural science, shows that he expecis all 
his statements to be scrutinized in the light of that science, so 
that loose expressions and fanciful metaphors are excluded. I mean, 
for example, that if he says that “veduta forma,” form perceived 
by sight, takes its place in the “possibile intelletto,” he does not 
mean that it takes its place in the intellectual faculty in general, but 
in the “intellectus possibilis” as defined by the philosophers, and 
when he speaks of an “oscurita che vien da Marte” he does not mean 
a poetical darkness such as might represent metaphorically the tur- 
bulence of passion, but a real darkness in a philosophical sense. 
This poem is intended to be a scientific treatise. It is not, I think, 
without aesthetic value, as some have said, but the poetical value 
resides in the emotion which is perceptible but severely repressed, 
and the poet is not drawing on his imagination as he does in most 
of his poems. Considering the serious intention of the author, the 
sentences that are not clear on the surface can be explained con- 
vincingly only if they can be shown to be expressing a scientific 
meaning accurately: if they cannot be so explained all conviction 
vanishes. 
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The first words of the second stanza are: “In quella parte dove 
sta memora—prende suo stato,” and we have to decide whether the 
intellectual memory is intended or the sensitive memory. Most of 
the commentators have decided for the sensitive memory, and I 
think they are right for the following reasons: 

The intellectual memory is at best a vague concept, no more to 
be distinguished from the intellect itself than Plato’s Memory. It 
belongs properly to angels and departed spirits who have no sensitive 
memory. As regards human beings in their life-time St. Albert says 
that it is memory not per se but per accidens.? He describes it as 
the intellect itself considered as retentive, and this description is 
quite in agreement with the views of both St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas.’ 

On the other hand, whereas the intellectual memory is not recog- 
nized by some philosophers—Avicenna, e.g. denies its existence— 
and the others are not able to distinguish it clearly from the intellect, 
the sensitive memory is well-recognized by all, clearly defined and 
described and popularly known as the faculty that has a physical 
organ in the back of the brain. It is the subject of the De Memoria et 
Reminiscentia expounded by many mediaeval psychologists. Now 
Cavalcanti is identifying a part of the soul, and he says “that 
part where memory is”: if he had meant the intellectual memory, 
how inadequate and misleading the expression would be! And it 
would also be difficult to understand how he could say in the next 
stanza that Love is derived from a perfection which is not rational 
but of sense: “non razionale ma che sente, dico.” 

“In quella parte dove sta memora—prende suo stato.” Love is 
not said to be in the memory but in that part where memory is. 
What is that part? “The sensitive soul,” say some of the com- 
mentators, and they are no doubt right, but even so, the home of 
Love, the place where it takes up its headquarters, its “stato,” would 
not be clearly defined by merely saying “in the sensitive soul.” 
The parts of the soul are its faculties, especially according to St. 
Albert, and by the sensitive soul would be meant the sum of all the 


* De Memoria et Rem. Tr. I, cap. iii. De Homine, Q. XX XVIII, Art. I and 
Q. LV, Art V, Sol. “Sine praeiudicio aliorum dicimus quod anima rationalis 
proprie loquendo non habeat memoriam.” 

* Aug. De Trinitate, X, cap. xi: where it seems to be the same as intellectual 
consciousness. Aquinas, Summa Theol. I. Q. 79, Art. 6 and 7: where it seems 
to be the capability of passing from the habit of understanding to the act. 
See Busnelli, Cosmogonia e antropogenesi secondo Dante ecc. pp. 152-153. 
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sensitive faculties, internal and external. Memory is one of the 
internal senses, and these internal senses are a group of homogeneous 
faculties quite distinct from the external senses. They are more in- 
tellectual, since they operate without the presence of an external 
object; they are as highly intellectual as sense-faculties can be, 
since they function in close connection with the intellect and never 
without it. They constitute what may be called the sensitive in- 
tellect, and Averroes calls it the “intellectus passibilis.” St. Albert 
says that these faculties—imaginativa, aestimativa, phantasia, me- 
moria and reminiscentia—are one in essence and substance, although 
differing organically, and he emphasizes their exclusive homogeneity 
by excluding from their number the Common Sense, which all the 
other psychologists include among the internal senses.* Considering 
that Cavaleanti’s Love is a quality of sense, but is also intellectual, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that its headquarters is meant to 
be within the restricted sphere of intellectual senses, one of which 
memory is, and that he is indicating this restricted sphere by saying 
“in that part where memory is.” In so concluding I am in agree- 
ment with more than one of the previous commentators. 

“In quella parte dove sta memora—prende suo stato... .” The 
rest of the sentence, “si formato come diaffan da lume, d’ una 
scuritate—la qual da Marte vene e fa dimora” is capable of two 
constructions, one of which—the one more generally adopted—is: 
“formed by a darkness which comes from Mars, just as the 
diaphanous is formed by light.” Those who adopt it consider that 
the sentence is poetically figurative, and that the “oscurita” signi- 
fies an occult violence, the form of passionate love, which is ap- 
propriately attributed to the influence of the planet Mars; or else 
they drag in Venus and remark that, in astrology, those who are 
born under the combined influence of Mars and Venus are destined 
to be violently lustful. But Venus is not mentioned in the poem and 
the kind of love it is concerned with is not lust. Nor can I believe, 
considering the serious warning given us by the poet in the first 
stanza, and the scientific character of the whole poem, that a figure 
of speech is here being offered us instead of a scientific statement. 
And although it may be acceptable poetically, it is unscientific to 


‘He does this in the De Homine (Q. xviii and Q. xxxv), which expresses his 
own personal views, In the De Anima, where he is sticking close to Aristotle, 
he includes the Common Sense. See De Memoria, I, iii: “Cuius partis animae 
sit memoria,” where memory, imagination and fantasy are classed together, 
related on the one hand to the Common Sense, and on the other to the Intellect. 
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say that anything can be formed by darkness alone, since darkness 
is negative, the absence of light. Also at the end of this same stanza it 
is said that Love “risplende in sé perpetual effetto,” and if Love is 
formed by darkness alone how can it shine? 

Without anticipating an alteration in the punctuation, which I 
shall soon propose, and leaving the sentence, for the present, as it 
is in the Rivalta edition, I prefer the other possible construction 
which is: “formed by light, like the diaphanous, out of a darkness 
which comes from Mars,” the meaning of the illustration being that 
just as a diaphanous body, which is only potentially diaphanous as 
long as it remains in darkness, becomes actually diaphanous when 
it is informed with light, so the loving soul, which is only potentially 
loving as long as it is in the darkness, is made actually loving by 
light. Love is formed of light and darkness: it is a combination of 
opposites: appropriately the poet goes on to explain in the following 
stanzas that it is both intellectual and of sense, a dispassionate 
contemplation which becomes a violent passion. 

Have this light and this darkness that comes from Mars a scien- 
tific meaning? If they have not, then this interpretation falls to the 
ground, and the light and the darkness are only figurative expres- 
sions. But I think that this “lume” which is left to stand by itself 
as if intended to be recognized without qualification, is the uncreated 
light of Neo-Platonic origin, that descends from the First Cause, 
creating and illuminating everything, and permeating the universe. 
It is the combined manifestation of the power, wisdom and love of 
God, and is consequently creative, illuminating and enamouring at 
the same time, and the beauty of things is one of its results. It 
is Dante’s “Luce intellettual piena d’ amore” (Par. xxx, 40) and 
“quella viva luce che si mea—Dal suo Lucente ecc.® brightest in 
the Empyrean and less and less bright as it descends through the 
spheres which it has created. St. Albert makes abundant use of this 
metaphysical doctrine of light in his De Causis et Processu Uni- 
versitatis and De Intellectu et Intelligibili especially, but also in the 
De Anima and other works.’ He derived it chiefly from Avicenna 


* Par. xiii, 55-66. See the whole passage in which all creation, direct and in- 
direct, is attributed to this light. 

*An unpublished U. of Toronto dissertation, The Notion of the Agent In- 
tellect in St. Albert the Great, by Robert G. Miller, contains a good account 
of this doctrine in St. Albert. The best historical account of the whole theory 
of this light is in Baeumker, C. Witelo, ein Philosoph und Naturforscher des 
XIII Jahrhunderts, Miinster, 1908, 357-514. See also D. Scheludko, in Deutsche 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft etz. 1934, where the theory is 
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as well as from Algazel and Alfarabi, but also from the Christian 
Neo-Platonists and other common Neo-Platonice sources: he is in 
agreement with St. Augustine’s more limited theory of intellectual 
light. St. Thomas Aquinas also uses the word “light” (as did 
Aristotle) in explaining intellectual processes, but he is at pains 
to tell us that he is using it metaphorically, and he does not believe 
in any real spiritual light.? On the contrary St. Albert tells us that 
the light of the sun derives its power from the intellectual light,* 
and he seems to be in agreement with St. Augustine that the latter 
is more really light than the light of the sun. This light not only 
creates the human soul but also illuminates it. The active intellect 
derives from this light its power of abstracting concepts and pre- 
senting them to the possible intellect which is also illuminated by 
this light. By this light the speculative intellect and the practical 
intellect operate, and it is by virtue of this light that the intellectual 
senses, where Love is said to reside, do their work. The potentially 
loving soul has already been created when this light actualises the 
love it contains by presenting it with an object to be loved. But how 
shall we explain the darkness that comes from Mars? 

According to the theory which St. Albert has made his own, every 
order of creature in the universe is less illuminated by the intel- 
lectual light than the one above it. The Primum Mobile, e.g. is less 
full of light than the Empyrean, and the sphere of the moon is 
darker than the other spheres. Similarly, the sensitive soul is darker 
than the rational soul, and the vegetative than the sensitive. Again 
and again St. Albert quotes Isaac Israeli saying that the inferior 
order of creatures is created in the shadow of the superior.* The 
human soul is as if sunk in a cloud,’® and the sensitive part of the 
soul is filled with darkness in comparison with the rational part. 
But this relative darkness of all creatures in comparison with 
superior orders is not sufficient by itself to explain the particular 
darkness that comes from Mars. 

It is common scholastic doctrine that whereas the direct creation, 
producing things which are immortal, is the direct act of God, the 
indirect creation, producing temporal things—in a word the work of 


rightly applied to interpret Guinizelli’s “Al cor gentil ecc.” Prof. Spitzer of 
Johns Hopkins kindly drew my attention to this article. 

* Sent. II, D. 13, Q. 1, Art. 2. Quodl. VI, Q. 11. Art. 19. 

® De Intellectu etc. II, cap. iii. ef. De Causis etc. I, Tr. IV, cap. iv: “lumen 
corporale . . . luminis intellectualis in corporibus est exemplum, . . .” 

°*E.g. De Causis etc., I, IV, cap. v. 

* Ethicorum IX, II, cap. i. 
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nature—is due to the influence of the spheres, which are moved by 
heavenly motors. 

In the De Homine™ St. Albert reproduces at length the account 
given in Macrobius’ Somnium Scipionis of the descent of the soul 
from its native star, through the gateway of Cancer, and down- 
ward through the spheres of the universe, to be introduced into a 
material body. On its way downward it acquires faculties and quali- 
ties, different ones from each sphere, suitable to its life on earth. 
From Saturn it receives its logical faculty, from Jupiter its practical 
faculties, from Mars it receives “animositatis ardorem,” from the 
Sun sensation and opinion, from Venus desire etc. St. Albert of course 
rejects the myth, which in the De Anima’ and in the De Natura et 
Origine Animae*™ he attributes to Plato, but in the latter work he 
explains that Plato meant that whereas the soul itself is produced 
by the First Cause, its induction into the body is brought about by 
the spheres, from which are derived the physical qualities of the 
particular soul-and-body. 

In three chapters of the De Intellectu etc.'* there are passages 
which elucidate this question, with appropriate illustration. Here 
St. Albert is bent on showing that the heavenly motors are not 
creators: all creation is done by the light of the First Cause pouring 
forth forms, but as it descends through the universe it is more and 
more deprived of simplicity and power and this process of priva- 
tion, says St. Albert, is called darkening “obumbratio” by the phi- 
losophers.** The motors of the various spheres contribute nothing 
of their own, but their function is the restriction of the creative 
power which they receive, and the determination of it to definite 
forms in matter, substantial and accidental. They supply the nega- 
tive “privatio,” the darkening of the intellectual light in a peculiar 
way to produce a definite result. So the sunlight shining through 
darkened air and clouds, and upon the matter of earth, produces 
colours. The colour is all produced by the light, but the various 
kinds of darkness determine the particular colour. Each of the 
spheres, then, contributes a particular kind of obscurity, and the 
obscurity that comes from Mars, according to Cavalcanti, is the 
particular kind of darkness that, with the intellectual light shining 


"Tr. I, Q. V, Art. III. 

*T, Tr. II, cap. vii. 

* Tr. II, cap. vii. 

“T, Tr. I, capp. iii, iv and v. 

* De Intellectu etc. 1, Tr. I, cap. v. 
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in the intellectual part of the sensitive soul makes possible this 
particular kind of love.’® 

What is this quality that comes from Mars? Macrobius quoted 
by St. Albert, says “animositatis ardor’; St. Albert calls it “irasci- 
bilem.’”? It is the crascibilis, a disposition to hostility, which is one 
of the appetites of the sensitive soul, the other being the concupisci- 
bilis. As a negative quality it is the opposite of love; as a positive 
quality it is that which makes possible the advent of love, and it 
contributes powerfully to the second perfection of this love when 
the latter comes into its complete actuality as a violent passion.'* 

Love comes to its first perfection as a result of the intellectual 
light shining in the intellectual part of the sensitive soul (the part 
where memory is) and the latent, hostile disposition, receding be- 
fore the light. The aptness of the illustration of the diaphanous 
formed in a potentially diaphanous body by the light before which 
the darkness recedes, does not need to be pointed out. 

Love comes to its second perfection as a violent passion, which 
is its real being, its complete actuality. This has already been an- 
nounced in the first stanza (“un accidente che sovente é fero’’) but 
we are not told just how this condition develops until the last stanza 
which begins “Di simil tragge complessione sguardo.” Meanwhile this 
second stanza anticipates the development, and the third and fourth 
describe it. It is not for nothing that that obscurity, which, in the 
first perfection of love, is only a latent reluctance to love, comes 
from Mars and is the irascible disposition. 

The sensitive appetite is of two species, the trascibilis and the 
concupiscibilis. The concupiscibilis seeks pleasure greedily and flees 
from pain with alacrity. Its object may be truly good, but it is no- 
torious for seeking degrading pleasures, especially sexual, about 
which it is more vehement than about others. St. Albert speaks 
of it severely explaining why it is called by holy men “corrupta 


.* It is in St. Albert alone, as far as I know, that one finds the striking com- 
bination of the two doctrines: 1, that both creation and illumination are the 
work of the metaphysical light; 2, that the heavenly spheres produce substantial 
and accidental forms in nature only by “coarctatio” and “privatio” of the creative 
light. 

* De Anima, I, II, cap. vii. 

* All privation, as is well-known, has both a negative and a positive side. 
As St. Albert says in the Physics (1, III, xvi) “In one way privation (privatio) 
is a contrary, and in this way it is deprivation of act and form: but in an- 
other way it is an aptitude lingering in the subject, an aptitude to the 
form, and in this way motion begins in matter, and in this way it is the 
cause of appetite and desire.” 
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et infecta,” and quoting St. Augustine.’® That, I think, explains why 
Cavalcanti does not mention Venus or the concup?scibilis. He will 
not tolerate any suggestion that might degrade his fine love which 
is a proud passion. “Ed é si altero.” The concupiscibilis, without any 
degrading connotation, is taken for granted: “Volonta di core” and 
“L’esser é quando lo voler é tanto—ch’ oltra misura di natura torna: 
...” All the psychologists agree that the ‘rascibilis is much superior 
to the concupiscibilis. Its proper object is the difficult; its virtue is 
fortitude, which, in the matter of love, is that “soffrenza” that is a 
necessary quality of the fine lover.?° It supplies the energy necessary 
for the concupiscibilis to obtain its objects,?! working with the latter 
as one appetite to overcome difficulties; at other times it opposes the 
concupiscibilis and aims to destroy desires which incur pain, or which 
it recognizes as harmful,” for it listens to reason more often than the 
concupiscibilis, and looks beyond the immediate pleasure to the con- 
sequences. Since it is concerned with all the objects of the concupisci- 
bilis, and is the active appetite of the two—Avicenna compares it to 
the active intellect as related to the Possibilis**—it may be taken as 
representing the sensitive appetite on its nobler side, but the chief 
reason why it is here presented as the source of the passion of love, is 
that it contributes the essential characters of that passion: conflict 
and distress. The trascibilis, when aroused, is a formidable appetite, 
but it cannot be aroused into complete actuality without a suitable 
material object. At first, in its own first perfection, it is only a hostile 
disposition, the latent potentiality of the passion. 


The editions begin the next line in our stanza with a new sentence 
and a capital letter: “Elli é creato ed ha sensato nome etc.” and 
in this way the poet is supposed to be declaring that Love is a 
creature not a god. This supposition would be in agreement with 
the fact that poets had often debated whether Love were a god or 
not. But this question is not one of those propounded in the first 
stanza, nor is it among those mentioned in the sonnet of Guido 
Orlandi to which this canzone is generally thought to be an answer. 
Besides, the first stanza, with its question “chi lo fa creare” and 
its epithet “accidente,” takes for granted that Love is a creature. 


® De Homine, Q. LXIV, Art. III. 
*Sonnet Se vedi amore: “Se la soffrenza lo servente aiuta—Puo’ di leg- 
gier conoscer nostro stile, .. .” 
* Aquinas, De Veritate, Q. XXV, Art. IT. 
Summa Th. 1.Q. LXXXI, Art. II. Albertus, De Homine, Q. LXV, 
* Aquinas, De Veritate, Q. XXV, Art. IT. 
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For these reasons it seems better to understand the “elli é creato” 
as belonging to the previous sentence, which I would begin with a 
capital letter, reading: “D’ una scuritade, la qual da Marte vene e 
fa dimora, elli é creato,” and understand it as the answer to the 
question: “Chi lo fa creare,’”’ who brings about its creation.** The 
answer is Marte, the planet whence comes the hostile disposition, the 
“oscurita” opposed to the light, which, when the proper material 
object presents itself (as is described in the last stanza) becomes 
the irascibilis in action, and contributes the distinctive character of 
this love in its full perfection. 


Love, then, takes up its headquarters in that place where memory 
is, formed by light, like the diaphanous. It is created out of a dark- 
ness that comes from Mars and stays, and has a name of sense 
(“sensato nome’) a habit of mind (‘“d’ alma costome”) and a 
desire of the heart (‘“‘volonta di core’). This last sentence is a com- 
prehensive definition of this kind of love. First its name Amore, the 
name of Amor vel Cupido, which commonly denotes sexual desire; 
next its first perfection, the contemplation of an object in the 
sensitive intellect, which is a habit of mind; thirdly its second per- 
fection, the passionate desire of the heart. The word “voluntas,” 
says St. Albert, although properly belonging to the intellectual 
appetite, can be used “communiter” for every inclination that moves 
to action.”° It is the Provencal volontatz used frequently for “fin 
amor.’ Here it is coupled with “di cor” to indicate clearly that it is 
not merely intellectual or merely belonging to intellectual sense, but 
an organic movement, for the heart is the central organ in which 
sensation becomes motion, and the source of all organic movement in 
the body, just as the Primum Mobile is the source of all movement 
in the heavens. 


“Ven da veduta forma che s’ intende—che prende nel possibile 


intelletto, come in subietto, loco e dimoranza.” It is the brevity of 
the poem that makes it obscure. If the poet had written a long 


“Professor Spitzer has suggested to me that “fa creare” may mean no 
more than crea. In Old French the construction faire prester, eg. = préter, is 
not uncommon (cf. Meyer-Liibke, Gr. d. Langues Romanes, III, $327) but, 
thanks to the information which Mr. Spitzer has kindly given me, it is ap- 
parent that Italian examples of this construction are so rare and doubtful 
that one may reasonably suppose that fare here means cause, as it usually 
does when followed by an infinitive. 

* Ethicorum, VI, I, cap. ii. 

* Cf. “Que fin amors, so sapchatz,—non es alz mas volontatz—Qu’ adutz ins 
el cor vezers—On la rete Bel-plazers.” Aimeric de Pegulhan, “Per lo gai temps 
de pascor.” Mahn, Gedichte etc. DCCCCIV. 
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poem with a description of all the psychological details he is imply- 
ing, the meaning of it all would perhaps have been clear, but, not 
counting the introductory first stanza and the commiato, he has 
done it all in four stanzas. In the lines I have just quoted is im- 
plied the whole series of abstractions by means of which external 
forms in matter perceived by the external senses (veduta forma) 
result in completely abstract concepts which, in the light of the 
active intellect, determine the possible intellect, so that the soul 
possesses those concepts. The poet takes for granted that we know 
how that occurs. He also takes it for granted that we know that the 
moment such concepts appear in the Possible Intellect in the light 
of the Active Intellect, the former is actualised and becomes Formal 
and Speculative. Concepts such as the Feminine and the Beautiful 
are united, so that the soul knows Feminine Beauty, but the light 
of the intellect is also shining upon the many Phantasmata in the 
internal sense, and these latter are particular representations of those 
universal concepts. 

These Phantasmata are constructed by the Phantasia which is 
the most formally active of the inner senses, and is the means cf 
communication between the Intellect and the body. It is to the other 
inner senses as the sight is to the other external senses: it is the 
vision of the inner senses, and is called the “cogitativa” because it is 
used by the intellect. It is a creative artist. Seated in its organ in 
the brain, between that of the imagination and that of memory, ‘t 
handles the images of perceived objects in the imagination and the 
impressions attached to them that are in the memory: it separates 
and combines them at will forming a series of varied phantasmata, 
highly abstract forms which are denuded of all matter and of many 
material attachments, but which are particular forms not universals. 

With the knowledge of Feminine Beauty possessed by the soul, 
Intellect and Fantasy combined create a form of ideal feminine 
beauty which corresponds to the pure concept as well as a particular 
can correspond to it. This phantasma is received into the memory 
as an image and retained. The contemplation of this satisfying 
image of ideal beauty retained by the memory, is the first perfec- 


tion of fine love. 

“In quella parte mai non ha pesanza—Perché da qualitade non 
discende—Risplende in sé perpetuale effetto—Non ha diletto ma 
consideranza—Perché non pote largir simiglianza.’’’ 


* The editions read “Si che non pote 1A gir simiglianza.” The reading I 
prefer, perché instead of st che, is supported by an important group of mss. 
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Nearly all the commentators consider that the words “in quella 
parte” refer to the “possibile intelletto,” which has just been men- 
tioned, and they do so because the immediately following words say 
that “in that part” Love has contemplation but no pain or pleasure. 
However, if Love could be in the Possibile Intelletto, it would be 
purely intellectual, and would have nothing to do with sense, 
whereas in the next stanza it is said to be derived from a sensitive 
not rational perfection (“non razionale ma che sente’’). Secondly it 
is not accurate to speak of contemplation occurring in the Possible 
Intellect. (One might say that the Possible Intellect contemplates, 
although strictly speaking that function belongs to the Speculative 
Intellect.) The “veduta forma,” which has become a pure abstract, 
is properly said to have found its place in the Jntellectus Possibilis, 
but Love has been said to be “in quella parte dove sta memora,” 
i.e. in the inner sense, where the intellectual fantasy plays with 
imagination and memory, and if this second “in quella parte” did 
not mean the same as “in quella parte dove sta memora,” there 
would be an awkward ambiguity, if not absolute contradiction. The 
words make excellent sense if one supposes that the identical expres- 
sion “in quella parte” means the same thing in both lines, for the 
reason why Love has no pain or pleasure (“non ha pesanza . 
Non ha diletto’) in that part, where Love is a “contemplation,” 
(“consideranza”’) of the ideal image in the memory, is that it is 
not the effect of physical qualities, “da qualitade non discende.” 
Pain and pleasure are produced only by physical alteration. 

The imagination and memory are full of images of perceived 
objects which have these qualities, and the representation of ideal 
beauty, which is being contemplated, has been manufactured out of 
them, but it does not resemble any of them: Love cannot concede 
any resemblance between it and them: “non pote largir simiglianza.” 
The ideal image does not correspond to any material reality, so 
that it produces no pleasure or pain, and the sensitive appetite is 
not aroused. One is not frightened by the picture of a lion as long 
as one realizes that it is only a picture, and the “idolum” created by 
the Phantasia, says St. Albert, is even farther removed from reality 


than a picture.” 


headed by the Barb. XLV, 47; the reading largir instead of la gir is supported 
by two important groups of mss. headed by the Camitolare Veronese 
CCCCLXIV, and the Martelliano I, 12. 
* Albertus, De Anima, II, Tr. III, cap. ii: “non enim fit alteratio physica, 
nisi secundum illam speciem qualitatis quae dicitur passio vel passibilis qualitas.” 
* De Anima, III, Tr. I, cap. vi. See also De Homine, Q. LXII, Art. 1. 
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“Resplende in sé perpetuale effetto”: the intellectual light shines 
upon itself, reflected back by the “idolum,” that is the lover “re- 
flects” on the “idolum.” This is an uninterrupted reflection, “per- 
petuale effetto,” that is the mind of the lover is not distracted from 
object to object as it would be if it were able to see “simiglianza” 
between the image of ideal beauty and the images of real material 
objects. 

The lover carries about with him the ideal type of feminine 
beauty which he cherishes enduringly but without passion,*® until 
his eyes meet the sympathetic glance of a lady who is complected 
similarly to himself, the “simil complessione” of the last stanza. 
Then the image of the lady, compared in the memory to the ideal 
image, is seen to be similar to it. The “simiglianza” which before 
had been lacking is now supplied: the ideal appears as realized in 
the lady of the sympathetic glance which “fa parere lo piacere 
certo,” “makes the pleasure to appear real.”*! At once the appetite 
of sense is aroused: the irascibilis, the conquering obscurity that 
comes from Mars, invades the soul threatening to overwhelm the 
intellectual light. At times it struggles to overcome all the difficul- 
ties in the way of uniting with the object of desire; at other times 
it turns against the new passion, because it is harmful and painful, 
and attempts to eradicate it. There is the same state of things as 
in the “battaglia de li diversi pensieri” in Dante’s Vita Nuova 
(xiii) where one “pensiero” argues that love is good, and another 
that it is not good, “e sol s’ accordano in cherer pietate, . . .” This, 
aceording to Cavalcanti, is fine love in its complete actuality: it 
is an incoherent, disorganizing passion of sense, which is still in- 
tellectual: the intellectual light, which is its source, still shines dimly 
in the midst of the darkness: it is the only kind of love that can 
obtain the merciful reward sought by the true poets: “. . . solo di 
costui nasce mercede.” 

University of Toronto J. E. SHaw 


*T think it is this ideal image that the poet calls “la donna mia” in “Una 
giovane donna di Tolosa” and in “Una figura de la donna mia,” although in 
this latter mocking sonnet, “la donna mia” also means La Madonna. 

"Cf. Dante, Convivio, II, ix, 5: “. . . ; ché si come quello che mira riceve 
la forma ne la pupilla per retta linea, cosi per quella medesima linea la sua 
forma se ne va in quello ch’ ello mira: e molte volte, nel dirizzare di questa 
linea, discocca |’ arco di colui al quale ogni arme é leggiere.” 
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Smith, Wm. Fletcher. The Barbarian Odes of Giosué Carducci, 
translated into English. 50 pp. 
The Masterpieces of Giacomo Leopardi, translated into Eng- 
lish. 34 pp. 
George Banta Co., Menasha, Wis., distributors. See adver- 
tisement in Jtalica for June. 


ARTICLES 


Beall, Chandler B. “Note sur la Jérusalem Délivrée et le Roman 
Frangais.” Revue de Littérature Comparée, No. 74, Avril-Juin 
1939, pp. 274-280. After the translations of Tasso’s Gerusa- 
lemme came novels based upon it wholly or in part, and then 
novels that are continuations of stories in the poem. In the 
second quarter of the 17th century so much of the poem has 
become the property of everyone that literature of all kinds 
shows its influence. The first novel is Amours d’Armide (1596) 
by Pierre Joulet: the story of Armida made continuous. Then 
Clorinde ou l’Amante tuée par son Amant (1597) by an anony- 
mous author. Next Hierusalem assiégée, ou est decrite la dé- 
liverance de Sophronie et Olinde ensemble les amours d’Her- 
mine, de Clorinde et de Tancrede (1599) by A. de Nervéze, who 
is probably not the author of the previously mentioned novel. 
The popularity of these works stimulated the production of 
continuations such as Jerusalem regnante, Contenant la suite 
et la fin des Amours d’Armide et d’Hermine etc. (1600) by 
Jacques Corbin; La Bergére de la Palestine (1601) by J. 
Bazire d’Amblainville who draws on the Orlando Furioso too, 
and who also wrote a romance in verse, Continuation de la 
Belle Armyde (1604) ; L’Histoire de Cléophas et Séphora (1601) 
by M. Roussel. Curiously novels based directly on the poem 
appear again later: in 1645 La Nouvelle Armide by Suzanne de 
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Nervéze; in 1678 Les Aventures de Renaud et d’Armide by “le 
chevalier de Méré,” conveying the story of his own loves; in 
1680 Jérusalem regnante, ou la suite de Tasse by Sergé, a short- 
ened version of the novel by Corbin. 

Bergin, Thomas G. “Remarks on Some Recent Lyrics.” Jtalica, XVI, 
58-63. 

Blankner, Frederika. “Tu Maestro: In Memory of Vittorio Rossi.” 
Italica, XVI, 64-65. 

Cameron, Sister Mary David, S.S.N.J. “Sources of Tahureau’s 
Lyrics.” MLN. LIV, 339-347. Borrowings of Jacques Tahureau 
from Petrarch and Ariosto are discussed on pp. 344-346. 

Chapman, Coolidge O. “Numerical Symbolism in Dante and the 
Pearl.” MLN. LIV, 256-259. The Pearl is constructed with a 
numerical scheme, like the Commedia, but whereas Dante’s 
numbers are 3, 9, and 10, the English poet’s are 3, 4, 12. His 
poem has three divisions composed of 33, 32 and 34 stanzas, 
with 2 stanzas for an epilogue, and the symbolic numbers occur 
frequently throughout. It has already been noted that he was 
acquainted with the Commedia. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “On the Vogue of Tansillo’s Lagrime di San 
Pietro in Spain and Portugal.” Estratto da La Rinascita, Anno 
Secondo, No. 5. The Lagrime di San Pietro was the most widely 
read and imitated in Spain of the works of Tansillo. After 
classifying the versions already mentioned by Savi-Lopez in 
ZRPh. XXII (1898) and Mele in RCrLIt. XXI (1916), Prof. 
Fucilla examines the Llanto de San Pedro by Crist6bal De Mesa, 
not hitherto noticed as a version of Tansillo. It is one of the 
poems in De Mesa’s Valle de Lagrimas ete. and is largely based 
on Tansillo’s poem, but by no means a translation. Another of 
the poems is the Llanto de la Magdalena, “probably inspired 
by a composition by De Valvasone which was frequently pub- 
lished with Tansillo’s Lagrime in Italian editions, and was imi- 
tated and translated by some Spanish writers” together with the 
latter. In other poems of De Mesa are imitations from Petrarch 
and Lodovico Paterno, and echoes of Tasso and Ariosto. 
“Probably the only Portuguese imitation of Tansillo’s poem” is 
the Lagrimas de Sado Pedro of Diego Bernardes, which follows 
the model closely although with freedom in rearrangement of 
the stanzas. Bernardes imitates Petrarch, Bembo and Amalteo 
also in his Rimas Varias etc. Other additions to the imitations 
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mentioned by Savi-Lopez and Mele are compositions by Josef 
Navarro, Vicente Sanchez and Fray Diego de Hojeda. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “E. Italian” (Italian section of Renaissance Bib- 
liography) Studies in Philology, April, 1939, pp. 373-405. The 
many items are classified as follows: I. Italian Bibliographical 
and General Works. Humanism. Language. Printing. II. Italian 
History, Manners, and Customs. III. Individual Authors— 
Italian. IV. Italian Authors—General List. 

Kessi, Mary. “Corrections to the Shields Bibliography of Italian 
Translations.” MLN. LIV, 397-398. Includes useful additions. 

Lievsay, John L. “Stefano Guazzo and the Emblemata of Andrea 
Alciati.” PQ. XVIII, 204-210. Numerous examples of the use 
of the Emblemata by Guazzo in his Civil Conversatione and 
Dialoghi Piacevoli. Guazzo was a pupil and admirer of Alciati. ’ 
One oi his Dialoghi Piacevoli is an essay ou the subject of 
emblems. 

Oliver, Revilo P. “Salutati’s Criticism of Petrarch.” Italica, XVI, 
49-57. 

Rossi, Joseph. “De Sanctis’ Criticism: Its Principles and Method.” 
PMLA. LIV, 526-564. De Sanctis’ chief sources were Vico and 
Hegel, but he discarded the principles of the latter after a time. 
His own principles were few, frequently expressed and not al- 
ways in the same or accurate terms. Genuine poetry (‘‘poetry” 
in the sense made familiar by Croce: what most call excellent 
art) is the creation of a clear “image,” “the fusion of a general 
concept and a personal feeling.” It is the work of the “Phan- 
tasy” distinguished from “Imagination”: the former is syn- 
thetic and intuitive, whereas the latter is analytic and me- 
chanical. “Phantasy” is peculiar to the “poet” whereas 
“Imagination” belongs to the “artist,” who is only a tasteful 
and ingenious mechanic. The philosopher and the scientist seek 
abstract generalisations which are the same for everybody; the 
poet expresses himself: poetic truth is personal and is not con- 
cerned with historical or moral truth. One result of philosophi- 
cal preoccupation is allegory, which is only tolerable even in 
Dante, and is something apart from his poetry. Language is 
relatively unimportant: that language is excellent that ex- 
presses the poet’s impression perfectly: there is no proper lan- 
guage for literature. Previous schools of criticism—psychologi- 
cal and biographical, interested in the author, and historical 
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and philosophical, interested in the subject matter—fail “to 
consider the literary work as the artistic expression of a certain 
man at a certain time.” The critic must himself be a “poet,” 
since he must be able to appreciate the “form” of the work 
(“form” in the Aristotelian sense: that which individualises the 
“matter”: the “content” of the work is the “matter.”) The 
“form” is the creation of the “Phantasy,” which informs the 
“content” and so makes an inseparable unity of the two. The 
critic must first have prepared himself with thorough histori- 
cal and philosophical studies. (This preparation was sometimes 
neglected by De Sanctis in practice). He then proceeds by 
analysis and synthesis, showing how what has contributed to 
the composition has been fused into one “form.” He follows the 
author in the act of creating, and gives “a genetic reproduction 
of the work.” He is then able to discriminate between what is 
spontaneous in the work and what is the result of reflection. 
Examples of De Sanctis’ criticism here summarized are his 
essays on Dante’s Pier delle Vigne and Francesca da Rimini, 
and on Ugo Foscolo. De Sanctis’ History of Literature is his- 
torical in the sense that the studies of masterpieces it contains 
reflect the character of the succeeding “worlds” in which the 
authors lived: from the undoubting mediaeval world of Dante 
and the hesitating world of Petrarch and Boccaccio to the mod- 
ern world of action of Alfieri and Manzoni. This reflection of 
states of society has caused him to be thought a disciple of 
Villemain, but De Sanctis’ chief interest was in the master- 
pieces, and this distinguished him also from Sainte Beuve, who 
was chiefly interested in the authors. This article ends with a 
review of the attacks on De Sanctis’ methods resulting from 
the transition, after 1860, from Romanticism to Positivism: 
the objections of writers in the Giornale Storico, of Zumbini, 
D’Ovidio, Carducci, Borgognoni and others, the aggressive and 
persistent defence by Croce, and the favourable attitude of 


Gentile. 


Sacret, J. H. “Rafel Mai Amech Zabi Almi: Inferno, xxxi, 67: A 


Fresh Attempt at Interpretation.” RR. XXX, 113-124. Mr. 
Sacret, the author of The DXV Problem and the Veltro, Read- 
ing, England, 1937, agrees with Domenico Guerri’s view that 
these words are “corrupted Hebrew”: it was generally believed 
in the Middle Ages that the languages resulting from the Con- 
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fusion of Tongues were corruptions of Hebrew. Considering 
the popularity of the Zohar in Dante’s time, and of the “pseudo- 
science that interpreted Hebrew words according to their nu- 
merical value, these “assuredly have a cabalistic significance.” 
In the similar puzzle of Inf. vii, 1: “Pape Satan ece.” the words 
Pape, Satan, Aleppe (Latin & Hebrew) give the numbers 252, 
232, 151. The sums of the digits in these numbers are respec- 
tively 9, 7, 7, sacred numbers. In 151 the first two digits cor- 
respond to the first two letters of Jahweh (in the sacred Jew- 
ish texts 15 could not be written). 151 suggests 515, “cinque- 
cento dieci e cinque” of the “DXV” problem, and 151 + 515 = 
666, the number of tne beast in Revelation from which Dante 
is supposed to have derived his “DXYV.” In the present problem 
Hebrew notation has to be used, and since the letters h, s, and t 
have each various numerical values, which would cause con- 
fusion, their absence in our words suggests that the latter were 
intended to be valued numerically. From a meticulous and in- 
genious study of the variants given by Moore, and guided by 
Hebrew rules of syllabification, the text is constituted as “Rafel 
ma’ ‘amech zab’ ‘almv” which, counting the rough breathings 
before amech and almi and the smooth breathing after ma as 
separate syllables, makes an eleven syllable line. The number 
values are 321, 42, 141, 11, 151. “These five figures are evi- 
dently arranged symmetrically, as far as may be; the three at 
the extremes and in the middle having three digits each, and the 
two intervening ones, two each. The last three are all symmet- 
rical forms, with unity, one of the symbols of the Deity, as the 
extremes in each case. And whereas, at first, the first two fig- 
ures appear to be an exception to this requirement, we find that 
their sum gives the symmetrical form 363, which is a sacred 
multiple (three times) of 121, where again the extremes are 
unity. The digits of each of the first three figures sum six, which 
is a cabalistic method of recording 666, the number of the 
Beast, and the second one gives the number of months for 
which his reign was to endure. Recalling again that this was 
probably the origin of Dante’s own riddle of the DXV, we are 
scarcely surprised to find that the number 515 is actually the 
sum of the first four figures, leaving its counterpart, the sacred 
number 151, as the last one; and thus, finally, that the grand 
total of the five figures yields 666 once again.” This may seem 
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fantastic, but cabalistic lore is commonly even more so. Re- 
membering that the verb to be is usually omitted in Hebrew, 
the translation is: “What (is this)? (It is) the Adversary of 
the sacred tabernacle (or habitation of my Lord)!” Ironically 
Nimrod “is made to bewail in distorted Scriptural phrase the 
approach of the Poet of Rectitude and his guide to the nether- 
most sanctuary of the Inferno.” 

Steiner, Arpad. “The Faust Legend and the Christian Tradition.” 
PMLA, LIV, 391-404. In opposing the theory that the “Faust 
Legend” is a result of the Protestant Reformation, a number of 
Italian authors are quoted against unlawful learning and al- 
liance with the Devil for the sake of knowledge: notably 
Petrarch, De Remediis etc.; Passavanti, Specchio della vera 
penitenza; Lorenzo Valla, De Libero Arbitrio. 

Steiner Arpad. “An Italo-German Faustsplitter of 1621.” MLN. LIV, 
286. A passage in the commentary by Johannes Thuilius (1590- 
1630) on the Emblemata of Alciato, mentions a German magi- 
cian named Johannes Faustus who was immensely famous. 
This is perhaps “the earliest mention of Faust in a work con- 
nected with Italian literature and printed in Italy.” 
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Young, Karl. In MLN, LIV, 299-301. L’Origine del dramma litur- 
gico. By Maria Sofia De Vito. Bibl. d. “Rassegna,” xxi. Milano 
ecc. Soc. an. editr. Dante Alighieri (Albrighi, Segati e C.) 1938. 


ADDENDA 


Fucilla, Joseph G. “Virgiliana in Italian Collections of Miscellane- 
ous Critical Essays.” Vergilius, January, 1939, pp. 41-44.—114 
items. 

Mommsen, Theodor E. “The Date of Petrarch’s Canzone Italia 
Mia.” Speculum, XIV, 28-37. Dr. Mommsen concludes in 
favour of 1341-42, but he would not exclude 1344-45 if it could 
be shown that the Emperor Louis IV was planning another in- 
vasion of Italy at this latter time. For the dating depends on 
the meaning of “del bavarico inganno—Ch’alzando il dito co’ 
la morte scherza” and Dr. Mommsen favours Torraca’s opin- 
ion that “bavarico inganno” means the treachery of the Em- 
peror. He explains “alzando il dito” as meaning “pledging 
loyalty,” with the support of the Crusca dictionary and others, 
and “nome vano senza soggetto” as the imperial title, of which 
Petrarch speaks slightingly elsewhere for special reasons. The 
more prevalent opinion, expounded by Carducci, is that “ba- 
varico inganno” means the treachery of German mercenaries; 
“alzando il dito” corresponds to the Latin follere digi- 
tum, and means to surrender, and “nome vano”’ is the reputa- 
tion of the Germans as the best professional soldiers. Mr. 
Mommsen finds in the chronicles of the period no foundation 
for supposing that the German soldiers were called Bavarians, 
nor does Petrarch call them so elsewhere, and the leader of the 
“Gran Compagnia,” whom Carducci calls a Bavarian, came 
from the Black Forest. Bavarians among the Germans left in 
Italy after the retreat of the emperor were few. On the other 
hand the chronicles constantly speak of the Emperor as “il 
Bavero,” and there is evidence that in 1341-42 some of the 
heads of the Italian states were plotting with Louis for another 
invasion. Jtalia Mia is an exhortation to Italians to unite and 
defeat the intrigues of the common enemy, who is the Emperor. 
{Mr. Mommsen does not mention the oldest and most reliable 
commentary on this poem, that of Luigi Marsili, contemporary 
and beloved protégé of Petrarch, to whom the latter addressed 
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two of the Seniles. Marsili’s explanation is the one adopted by 

Carducci, but it is without the remarks objected to in Carducci. 

On “bavarico inganno” it says: “Questo dice perché quelli di 
Baviera furono li primi tedeschi che vennono in Italia per | 
soldati”: they are assumed to have been Bavarians because 
they were followers of “il Bavero.” On “alzando il dito” what 
seems to be a first-hand description is given of how the mer- 
cenaries surrender to each other to avoid slaughtering or being 
slaughtered by their fellow countrymen. Petrarch uses the same 
expression, ‘“‘tollo digitum” in this sense in Seniles, XII, 2. The 
whole poem seems to be about the state of things at the time 
within Italy, rather than about an impending danger from out- 
side, and it is not clear why the Emperor should be said to 
hold himself cheap, “tien sé cosi vile.” These considerations 
are only mentioned as deserving to be weighed against the 
thesis of this article. ] 

Patch, H. R. “The Last Line of the Commedia.” Speculum, XIV, 56- 
65. “Ma gia volgeva il mio disio e’l velle,—si come rota ch’igual- 
mente @ mossa,—l’amor che move il sole e i’aitre stelle.” The 
question is raised “whether Dante here refers to God’s love for 
his creatures as turning all things, or to the love of the created 
which is fixed upon God.” The history of the theory of love as a 
motive force in the universe is briefly sketched, beginning with 
the physical attraction of Empedocles, through Plato, Aristotle, 
Lucretius, Plotinus, Proclus, Boethius, the Pseudo-Dionysius 
and St. Thomas Aquinas. In the light of the information thus 
collected, Dante’s theory is considered on the last two pages, 
and it is shown with appropriate quotations that he inherited 
both Aristotelian and Platonic (including Neo-Platonic) ideas. 
The conclusion, however, is that in these lines the Aristotelian 
“idea of the desire for God as the cause for motion” is absent 
or wholly secondary to the Neo-Platonic “idea of the indwelling 
soul of the universe (in which God is center) round which moves 
all creation.” “What Dante means to refer to at the end is 
clearly his own submission to the Divine Will: not at all to the 
prompting of his own desires for some eternal good.” “That | 
God accomplishes His purpose by means of His undoubted hold 
on the desires of His creatures is not uppermost in the thought 
at this point.” [Considering that Professor Patch’s quotations 
from Dante show that the Aristotelian idea recurs even near the 
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end of the Paradiso (xxviii) it may seem strange that the pos- 
sibility is not mentioned that Dante, in the last terzina, may 
have had in mind both sets of ideas at the same time. For the 
scholastic philosophers, notably St. Albert and St. Thomas, had 
effected a complete synthesis of the two, and Dante accepts 
that synthesis. It is true that Professor Gilson (L’Esprit de la 
| Philosophie Médiévale. Paris, 1932. 1° S. p. 78) uses the last line 
of the Paradiso to illustrate the difference between Aristotle's 
inefficient First Motor and the Christian God of St. Thomas, but 
St. Thomas had overcome the apparent incompatibility, without 
repudiating Aristotle, in fact appealing to him. According to 
Scholastic doctrine the creation was the expression of the love 
of God, so that all creatures are endowed with a natural love for 
the Supreme Good. Rational creatures, however, have free will, 
which enables them to direct their love to inferior goods or to 
evil that seems good. When the will is in complete harmony with 
the natural love (Purg. xviii, 61-63) there remains no distinction 
between love in the creature and love in God, both being directed 
to God Himself. As Prof. Patch says: “the love that possessed 
and moved him was identical with the will of God.” Love in 
Dante (his harmonised ‘‘disio” and “velle”’) is now identical 
with love in the motors of the spheres, and this single love is 
God Himself loving Himself. ] 
Place, Edwin B. In Hispanic Review, VII, 85-87. The Beginnings of 
the Epistolary Novel in France, Italy, and Spain. By Charles E. 
Kany. U. of California Publications in Modern Philology, vol. 
21, No. 1. 1937. 
Prezzolini, Giuseppe. “Italian: the Modern Classical Language.” The 
Modern Language Journal, X XIII, 371-378. Author’s summary: 
“A modern language should be studied primarily for its lasting 
human values and only incidentally for its practical applications. 
Modern civilisation cannot be thoroughly appreciated without 
a study of its lasting spiritual qualities and the study of Italian, 
heir to the humanistic culture of ancient Greece and Rome, 
should be given primary consideration because of its achieve- 
ments in art, letters, music, science and human thought.” Prof. 
Prezzolini states the special claims of Italian boldly but reason- 
ably and on impartial historical grounds. The chief reason why 
Italian is not cultivated abroad as much as it deserves to be is, he 
thinks, that the teaching of modern languages is largely utili- 
tarian in purpose. 


PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHER OF ITALIAN 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Perhaps teachers of Italian in other schools realize that a very small 
percentage of their pupils are going to college. That is certainly true in my 
school. I believe that no more than five per cent of my pupils ever expect 
to enter a higher institution of learning. Yet, in many cases, we are expected 
to teach Italian as though all of our charges were college material. We follow 
procedures outlined in our syllabus which prepares pupils to enter college 
classes. We all know what labor it is to cram irregular verbs into the minds 
of pupils who are not college timber. Yet, in our last examination in second 
year Italian for example, the pupils had a substantial list of verbs to repro- 
duce. The teacher is consequently forced to hammer away at these forms if 
he expects to get any results in Regents examinations. Thus the pupil has 
missed a richer experience because the emphasis has been on formal grammar 
instead of recognitional grammar and reading. 

We have all probably had classes with very brilliant and very dull pupils, 
and we may have been put to it to have each one work at: his level best. 
Usually the bright pupil frets at the delay in keeping the dull pupil in the 
running. The remedy of grouping suggests itself. A colleague in New Jersey 
told me that in his school he had permission to separate his pupils into a 
rapid and a slow group and adapted his course and methods to their needs. 
This may be done in schools with a sufficiently large enrolment, and yet, to 
put them into the right group and not upset the general school program, 
requires the services of a magician. 

Another remedy was suggested by another teacher whose plan was to 
eliminate the duller pupils after a period of trial. Those who, at the end of 
two years, did not show sufficient aptitude in passing trial Regents examina- 
tions, were also “purged.” This plan reflects the attitude of not a few teachers 
who believe that the study of Italian is the exclusive privilege of those who 
are bright and who, presumably, are going to college. 

In some schools of New York State, the principals require every teacher 
to have good results in Regents examinations. This may account, in part, 
for the elimination of a good number of weaker pupils long before they reach 
the end of their second year. The pupils are thus discouraged from ever 
hoping to pass their high school course, which may be what is desired in some 
communities. Yet, where no other educational facilities like trade schools 
exist, to turn loose young men and women into a community where opportu- 
nities for emp!cyment are meager indeed, is to lose sight of a fundamental 
duty of a school in a society. 

The situation in the Italian field is somewhat different from that of French, 
Spanish, and German. The vast majority studying Italian are interested in 
Italian itself, and few ever expect to present it for college entrance credit. 
Therefore I contend that we should adapt our course, not to the needs of 
the few who are going to college, but to the many whose final schooling is 
their high school course. Furthermore, I believe that the study of Italian has 
value for even the duller group, especially if they are of Italian parentage, 
for obvious social and cultural reasons. 

A situation in one school is often quite different from that in another, and 
a teacher must sometimes adapt herself to a plan which is more expedient 
than ideal. In teaching Italian in high school I would favor reading, conversa- 
tion and recognitional grammar, instead of grammar taught to be repro- 
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duced. The very few who plan to enter college might be given extra assign- 
ments and might be taught independence in getting a good deal of formal 
grammar by themselves. 
Paut De Cicco 
Port Chester Senior High School, Port Chester, N.Y. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


In the University of California, Berkeley, are four candidates for the Ph.D. 
in Romance Languages, specializing in Italian: Rev. P, Carlo Rossi: Subject 
of Dissertation, “The Root fac in Romance Languages; Mother Olga Rossi, 
“Sources of D. Cavalca’s Pungilingua”; Luigi D. Sandri, “A Study of the 
Drama of L. Marenco”; Roberto Benaglia-Sangiorgi, “A Study oi the Life 
and Works of G. B. Casti.” 

On Wednesday, April 12, the Circolo Italiano of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, gave a performance of Gianni Schicch?, with comical emenda- 
tions by Professor Vaughan and his advanced students. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Antenisca Nardi, two surveys were made last 
spring in the Chicago high schools. The first, made by Miss Harriet Cowles, 
was an inquiry of the principals in the high schools where Italian is taught 
of the number enrolled in last year’s Italian classes, the number enrolled this 
year, and their opinion of the reason for each increase or decrease in enroll- 
ment. The results showed that no school which answered the questionnaire 
in full reported a decrease in enrollment, although one reported a decrease 
of 50% over a five year period. It was estimated that over 1000 pupils were 
studying Italian in Chicago, and Crane High School had the honor of having 
the largest number, 378. 

The second report, made by Miss Norma Fornaciari, concerned the results 
of letters sent to all high schools where Italian has not been taught, the 
number of students of Italian descent, and whether they would be willing 
to offer the language if there were sufficient demand for it. Of the 37 high 
schools in Chicago, 5 already teach Italian. Of the 32 others, only 18 replied. 
Most of these found no demand for Italian, but would not object to offering 
it if the demand should arise. Four objected, two stating that the languages 
already included were difficult to maintain, and one expressed the opinion that 
too much foreign language was studied in the high schools. 

Italian Clubs of three Providence, R.I., high schools, and of the neighbor- 
ing Cranston High School have had several joint meetings this spring. They 
have entertained each other with programs of dialogue and song, a marionette 
show, social and dance, and have twice listened to addresses by Dr. Archibald 
T. MacAllister of Brown University. 

Students in the Italian classes of the Colt Memorial High School, Bristol, 
R.I1., frequently attend Italian operas, concerts, and museums in a body, ac- 
companied by their teacher. After such visits they reproduce in their classes 
as much as possible of what they have seen. 

The Italian classes of the Marlboro Central School of Marlboro, N.Y., and 
the Newburgh Free Academy of Newburgh, N.Y., exchanged visits in May. 
The former entertained with a program of Italian orchestral music, a play, 
“Agenore Il’indeciso,” and folk songs. The latter presented two skits, “Il Pap- 
pagallo” and “II Ballo,” and a group of folk songs. 

A high standard of professional improvement is noted in the Italian de- 
partment of the Mount Pleasant High School, Providence, R.I., where all 
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three teachers have enrolled for advanced courses at the Scuola Italiana di 
Middlebury. 

An excellent outline of Italian Culture is found in Auziliary Syllabus in 
Modern Foreign Languages, published by the Board of Education of the City 
of New York (50 cts.). Although the publication is dated September 30, 1937, 
it became available only in February, 1939. It contains a cultural syllabus 
for French, German, Italian, and Spanish. The general outline is the same 
for each language, namely a division into twelve topics as follows: I. General 
Impressions, II. Geography, III. Country Life, IV. Chief Cities, V. Fainily 
Life, VI. Social Life, VII. Formation of the Country, VIII. Language, IX. 
Contributions to American Civilization, X. Cathedrals and Churches, XI. 
Museums and Public Buildings, XII. Art, Science, Literature, Music. Each 
of these topics is subdivided into detailed units of study for each of four years. 
The text of the syllabus treats each main topic separately, supplying a good 
summary in English for each year’s study. The year’s summary is followed 
by a list of carefully chosen and well documented references, In another sec- 
tion, “Visual—Aural Aids for the Teaching of Italian Civilization,” under 
16 headings listed alphabetically from Art and Books to Stamps are many 
addresses for sources of realia, most of them in New York City. Finally ap- 
pears another listing by the above-mentioned topics, sub-divided into years, 
giving for each subdivision lists of reference books, films, lantern slides, and 
miscellaneous realia. 

The April, 1939, issue of the magazine Education, is entitled “Modern Lan- 
guage Number.” It has three divisions, “The Teaching of Mo?ern Languages 
in Foreign Countries,’ a Symposium on “The Outlook for Modern Foreign 
Language Teaching in the United States,” and “The Integration of a Cul- 
tural Reading Program for the High School.” In the first division, Luigi 
Volpicelli, Professor of Pedagogy in the University of Rome, gives a very 
interesting historical account of the growth of foreign language study in 
Italy from 1859 to the present time. In the early days of the new kingdom 
of Italy, little need for the study of foreign languages or for the training of 
teachers in that line existed. The writer traces the change in sentiment and 
in legislation down through the years to the policy of the present govern- 
ment, which is to encourage the study, not only of all European, but even of 
Oriental and African languages. There is at present much discussion con- 
cerning preparation of teachers and methodology in language teaching. Pro- 
fessor Volpicelli’s article is translated into English by Professor Camillo P. 
Merlino of Boston University. In the Symposium, Joseph G. Fucilla of North- 
western University, our own president, speaks for Italian. While the study 
of Italian has been gradually increasing in secondary schools and colleges dur- 
ing the last twenty years, it is greatly hampered, in common with other foreign 
languages, by “the powerful anti-language bloc of educators” who strive to 
decrease all foreign language study. The resulting small numbers in classes 
curtail the possibility of offering the desired amount of advanced work in uni- 
versities. Louis F. Solano of Harvard presents in “The Italian Program” a good 
outline of reading material for a four-year course, with a brief discussion of 
the merits of each textbook suggested. 

In the Modern Language Journal for May, 1939, “Italian Literature in 1938” 
by O. A. Bontempo, College of the City of New York, is a brief evaluation 
of outstanding contributiors to Italian literature during the year. It men- 
tions the most important works in fiction, poetry, theatre, and criticism, and 
contains as a footnote a list of what the writer terms D’Annunzio’s most im- 
portant works. 

The Modern Language Journal for May, 1939, prints a list of “French, Ger- 
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man, Spanish, and Italian Service Dictionaries for Students and Teachers,” 
supplied by C. H. Handschin of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. The Italian 
list contains 16 titles, with publisher, date, and price. 

The Modern Language Journal for February, 1939, has two excellent articles 
by outstanding authorities in the field of Italian in the United States, In “Lan- 
guage as a Factor in Integration and Assimilation,” Leonard Covello, Principal 
of the Benjamin Franklin High School, New York City, emphasizes the op- 
portunity and the duty of a teacher of foreign languages in a community 
of foreign born citizens. The duty of the teacher, and especially of the language 
teacher, is to understand the problems of the child and the adult in this 
foreign community, and assist in the process of assimilation. The language 
and heritage of the foreign born cannot be torn from them; they must, in- 
stead, be utilized in helping them to understand America. The foreign born 
should learn English, and the American born should learn the language of their 
parents to effect a better understanding of the lives of each. The teacher can 
use personal contacts and the foreign language press as means of breaking 
down the language barrier and assisting the school in its social efforts. In 
conclusion Mr. Covello lists 20 specific ways in which a language teacher 
can assist in interpreting and reconciling cultures, and building a happier, more 
unified America. 

In “Italian: the Modern Classical Language,” Professor Giuseppe Prez- 
zolini of Columbia University makes a plea for the study of Italian as a 
classical language. He urges the study of modern languages which “contain 
treasures of thought and of artistic experience which almost unwittingly pass 
over into the minds of those who study them.” Judged from a cultural rather 
than a merely practical point of view, the language and civilization of Italy 
surpass all others because Italy is nearer to the classics, and because the 
Renaissance came from Italy to be the basis of modern life. 

“Cultural Material in Italian” by Anthony M. Gisolfi in High Points for 
February, 1939, offers a list of 14 statements on Italian history which he re- 
quires students to memorize in Italian. These are later tested by questions, 
which are also supplied in the article, The point is that this cultural material 
can be learned in the Italian language even by beginners. 

In High Points for May, 1939, figures on the enrollment in the different 
foreign languages in New York schools as of March 1, 1939, show Italian in 
second place in the junior high schools, only French having larger numbers. In 
the senior high schools, both French and Spanish outnumber Italian. 

In La Rinascita for February, 1939, is an acccunt of a new life of Cellini, 
“Benvenuto, il pit straordinario uomo del cinquecento,” by Romano Maurizi. 
The author has modernized Cellini’s autobiography, choosing the best pages 
and omitting the more objectionable ones. The reviewer highly recommends 
the book to Italian youth, especially as a relief from the formerly prevalent 
“americanismo” and ‘gangsterismo.” On the back cover of this issue of La 
Rinascita is an advertisement of a book soon to appear, “Michelangelo Buona- 
rotti, negli scritti e nelle testimonianze dei contemporanei,” under the direction 
of Giovanni Papini. 

In Nuova Antologia, 1 aprile, 1939, “Gli Ultimi Borboni di Napoli a Roma” 
by Paolo Niegar is a very interesting and vivid bit of history. It describes 
the sojourn at Rome of the Bourbon sovereigns, Francesco II and his wife 
Maria Sofia di Baviera, from 1860 to 1870. It tells how they took up their 
residence, first in the Quirinal, and later in the Palazzo Farnese, and describes 
their visits and diversions, the distinguished guests they received, the birth 
of their only daughter, all in a most readable manner. 

La Lettura, Rivista mensile del Corriere delia Sera, 1 aprile, 1939, has four 
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pages of colored pictures called “I Luoghi dei Promessi Sposi.” Among them 
are the Bridge of Lecco, Lucia’s House, Fra Cristoforo’s Convent at Pes- 
carenico, Don Rodrigo’s Palace. 

The Revue des Etudes Italiennes, Tome III, No. 4, Ottobre-Décembre, 
1938, contains a “Rapport sur les Concours de |]’Agrégation d’Italien e du 
Certificat d’Aptitude A l’Enseignement de cette Langue en 1938.” Four men 
and four women out of 30 candidates were finally admitted to the Agrégation. 
Of 36 candidates for the Certificat d’aptitude, three women and one man were 
successful. A review of the examinations follows, with a discussion of the 
candidates’ answers to each question. There is a third part of the report which 
contains the examiner’s (Henri Bédarida) criticism of the preparation of candi- 
dates, with suggestions for the organization of future courses and examina- 
tions. 

For those who have attended the Regia Universita per Stranieri at Perugia, 
or for those who hope to do so, the Bolletino del 15 gennaio, 1939, a numero 
speciale, will be of special interest. It has many good pictures of professors, visit- 
ing dignitaries, student life, and the usual statement regarding courses. There are 
four “temi” from actual examinations written by students, testimonials from 
several officials, twelve pages of student testimonials, and a long list of statistics. 
Interesting facts mentioned are: enrollment in 1926: 205; in 1938: 1182; 42 
nations were represented in 1938; the United States of America holds fourth place 
in the total number of students since the University’s foundation: 752; Germany 
leads with 1013; Switzerland: 869; Hungary: 857. 

A very light and humorous article, “Addio per sempre Sante Memorie” is 
written by Mercede Mundula in L’/talia che scrive, 1 gennaio, 1939, regret- 
ting the advent of the typewriter. A typical quotation is: “Come nessun eroe 
oggi invoca pit il suo brando, cosi nessun poeta pud rivolgersi pit alla sua 
spada, mutatasi anch’essa in quella specie di mitragliatrice che é per l’appunto 
la macchina da scrivere.” The middle of the page, ironically, is broken by the 
advertisement of a typewriter. 

In an article in Letture for 1 maggio, 1939, “La Luna Grande di Leonardo,” 
Domenico Argentieri offers proof that Da Vinci planned a telescope, and dis- 
cusses making one from Da Vinci’s designs for the Mostra Leonardesca. 

Preface to Teaching by Henry W. Simon (Oxford University Press), is 
highly recommended to all teachers of any subject, whether they are beginners 
or veterans. It furnishes a sane and inspired outlook on the teaching profes- 
sion, and excellent suggestions on the approach to classroom problems in any 
field. 

Robert A. Hall, Jr., previously of the University of Puerto Rico, is now in 
the Modern Language Department of Princeton University. 
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Momicuiano, A.: Storia della letteratura italiana dalle origini ai 
nostri giornt. Messina, G. Principato, 1936 (1st ed. pp. 719), 
1937 (2d ed. pp. 645). 

After so many fine histories of Italian literature from De Sanctis 
to Rossi, one might be inclined to wonder what raison d’étre there can 
be for a new one. Yet, a re-evaluation of many literary figures and 
movements since the appearance of Croce’s epoch-making Estetica 
(1902) made the need for a new history quite apparent. Rossi 
realized this to some degree; but his valuable opus, which has, 
moreover, the defect of treating the more recent authors too cursorily, 
is rather in the nature of a compromise between the traditional 
positivistic history of a Bartoli, a Gaspary, a D’Ancona or a 
Flamini, and one more generally in conformity with Croce’s idealistic 
philosophy. The present work of Momigliano aims to answer this 
need. In a sense a return to De Sanctis, it consciously tends to avoid, 
however, that nationalistic bias which caused the great Risorgimento 
professor to be so unsympathetic with the politically apathetic 
Renaissance. Momigliano’s wide acquaintance with contemporary 
criticism as well as with the entire gamut of Italian literature, to 
which his many volumes and articles bear eloquent testimony, made 
him admirably fitted for his task. 

Instead of a history of Italian culture, Momigliano attempts an 
esthetic appreciation of Italy’s literary figures, major and minor. To 
attain this end, he reduces biographical data to a bare minimum; he 
compresses his judgments of various authors whose importance is 
more social and cultural than artistic; hence his hasty analysis of 
the Origini, Bandello, the Neo-platonists, the humanists of the 
Quattrocento, the critics and classical imitators of the Cinquecento; 
he omits reference to many pure eruditi like Crescimbeni, Quadrio, 
Mazzucchelli, or to chroniclers and even historiographers, such as 
the Malispini, Cavalcanti, Segni, Collenuccio. On the other hand, 
his preoccupation with artistic merit causes him to delve into the 
vast dialect literature from Ruzzante to Di Giacomo, allotting much 
space to the latter, Meli, Porta, Belli and Gallina, not to mention 
the anonymous comedy La Veneriana. It makes him explore the 
hitherto (i.e. before Croce) neglected and scorned Seicento, which 
offers him such worthy artists as Della Valle and Basile, so obviously 
superior to a Marino. Momigliano discusses the great figures since 
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Dante in separate chapters, and constantly strives to connect their 
various works with a view to unifying their individual, poetic per- 
sonality—to round out their inner world, as it were. As for the minor 
writers, he groups them together according to genres—cf. the moral- 
ists of the Cinquecento—or acording to trends, such as Romanticism, 
Realism, Mysticism, Decadence. Moreover, he is quick to determine 
the extent of foreign influences, and to make the most of comparisons 
with music and the figurative and plastic arts, notably in throwing 
light upon such epochs as the Seicento and the Settecento. In the 
longer chapters pains are taken to synthesize an era or a movement 
with relation to its writers, as in the keen analysis of Romanticism 
in Europe and in Italy, as well as the Realistic reaction thereto. 
Momigliano’s generalizations both here and elsewhere are extremely 
suggestive and susceptible of further development. Realizing the 
importance of idealistic criticism, he devotes a full chapter, although 
a short one, to De Sanctis. He qualifies his otherwise complete 
enthusiasm by emphasizing, in contrast to the master, the essential 
seriousness of the Renaissance as exemplified by Ariosto and 
Guicciardini. 

What impresses one even upon a cursory examination of Momi- 
gliano’s work is the comparatively lengthy treatment of the modern 
period, specifically from the Seicento on. In this respect, his history 
is almost unique.' Carducci, Verga, Fogazzaro, Pascoli, D’Annunzio, 
and others are raised to the stature of the great classical figures 
before Manzoni. Even minor authors like Zanella, De Marchi, 
Capuana, Gozzano, Panzini, Palazzeschi, Cecchi, are discussed at 
some length and with sympathy; whereas former idols like Chiabrera, 
Guerrazzi, Aleardi, Stecchetti, and Rapisardi are justly torn down. 
In considering writers from Fogazzaro on, Momigliano makes a 
conscious effort to be more sympathetic than Croce and other critics 
who evince a preference for the classical, the normal, and the whole- 
some rather than for the ultraromantic, the morbid, and the decadent. 

To be sure, a history based upon esthetic judgments is bound to 
lay emphasis upon authors and works different from those others 
might stress. A comparison with De Sanctis, Croce, Russo, Donadoni, 


’ La letteratura italiana: disegno storico-estetico (new ed., Bologna, Zanichelli, 
1937) of A. Galletti and A. Alterocca also treats the modern period considerably. 
It is much less profound, more elementary and sketchy than Momigliano’s opus, 
but it does not neglect to discuss (although quite cursorily) many minor writers 
not touched upon by the latter. Moreover, it outlines in greater detail the con- 
tributions of music and the figurative arts in the varicus centuries. 
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Borgese, would bear out the opinion that artistic evaluation is 
subjective, individual. Hence, we might take exception to Momi- 
gliano’s tendency to discuss but a limited number of the writings of 
some authors—e.g., only one in the case of Cossa, Praga, Antonelli— 
and to omit others altogether. He neglects many a fine comedy of 
Goldoni, such as Le smanie per la villeggiatura, Un curioso accidente, 
Il bugiardo, not to mention many a well-known poem of Carducci. 
We note, furthermore, that he minimizes the importance of 
Machiavelli’s Discorsi and regards the Parole da dirle sopra la 
provisione del danaio as the most significant of his minor works.? 

In general, however, all the chapters except the last one are stimu- 
lating, nay, brilliant. It will be difficult to forget the suggestive 
pages on Boccaccio, Goldoni, Alfieri, Parini, Foscolo, Leopardi, 
Manzoni, and others. The weakest section of the volume is un- 
doubtedly that on contemporary literature. We fail to understand 
why an historian who discusses Chiesa, Gatti, Bacchelii, Slataper, 
Soffici, Loria, should omit all reference to Silone, Zuccoli, Bracco, 
Rocca, Butti, Fausto M. Martini, Annie Vivanti and others. These 
relatively slight reservations do not prevent Momigliano’s history 
from being an excellent work, worthy of taking its place with the 
best of its kind. Like De Sanctis’ opus, however, it can be consulted 
with profit only by those already intimately acquainted with the 
literary works themselves and familiar with the facts found in a 
fine manual such as Rossi’s. These readers it will spur on to delve 
further into the field of Italian literary criticism, and, what to them 
must be a richer source of satisfaction, to commune again and again 
with the great masters themselver 

VINCENT LUCIANI 


College of the City of New York 
*Such minor works of Machiavelli as L’Asino d’oro, Del modo di trattare % 


popoli della Valdichiana ribellati, Belfagor, and others are not mentioned. La 
Mandragola and II Principe are considered his masterpieces. 
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A tutti gli studiosi della lingua italiana e, in modo particolare, 
agli studenti dei corsi d’italiano presso le Universita, gli istituti 
superiori e i collegi si raccomanda vivamente la seguente opera: 


GIUSEPPE ZOPPI 


Titolare di lingua e letteratura italiana nel Politecnico 
Federale di Zurigo 


ANTOLOGIA DELLA LETTERATURA 
ITALIANA 


I—ScRITTORI CONTEMPORANEI— 


Volume in 8° di pagine 568, con 48 tavole fuori testo, rilegato in tutta tela, 


In questo primo ampio volume, sono accolti 63 autori, da Luigi 
Pirandello e Grazia Deledda ai giovanissimi, con 161 brani (106 di 
prosa, 55 poesie). Si tratta di brani in se stessi compiuti, di un certo 
respiro, tali da destare un vivo interesse. Il lettore trovera nell’opera 
anche vari sussidi: brevi e chiare introduzioni a ogni secolo; 
presentazioni biografiche e critiche dei singoli autori; bibliografie 
essenziali; un corredo di note non cosi parco da riuscire inutile, 
non cosi abbondante da riuscire o superfluo o nocivo all’attivita 
personale di chi studia. 


L’opera intera constera di 4 volumi e precisamente: 

Volume I°—Scrittori contemporanei (pubblicato) 

Volume II°—Scrittori dell’Ottocento (novembre 1939) 

III°—Serittori del Cinquecento, Seicento, Settecento (maggio 

Volume IV°—Scrittori del Duecento, Trecento, Quattrocento (no- 
vembre 1940) 


Le illustrazioni riproducono opere d’arte (architettura, scultura, pit- 
tura) di autori contemporanei agli scrittori contenuti in ciascun 
volume e recano didascalie esaurienti che nel loro complesso formano 
una completa storia dell’arte in Italia. 


CASA EDITRICE A. MONDADORI .- Via Corridoni 
39 - MILANO 


Di tutte le sue pubblicazioni la Casa Ed. Mondadori spedisce, a 
semplice richiesta, opuscoli e materiale illusirativo. 
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To Students of Italian— 


We recommend: 


| ; ITALIAN LESSONS—4y Prof. A. Arbib Costa 
A practical guide for beginners for the of the Italian 
Practical exercises, clear rules, well 
chosen examples. One Volume, cloth, 304 pages, new revised 


ADVANCED ITALIAN LESSONS—by Prof. A. Arbib Costa. 
For students who desire to acquire a deeper knowledge of the 
Italian Language. One volume, cloth, pages 292 ...........++- $1.50 
MESTICA—The most complete and modern dictionary, 1939 edition, large 
print, published with the permission of Mussolini, and dedicated to him; 
the best available, containing 2100 pages, flexible bound ........ $5.00 
ITALIAN-ENGLISH & ENGLISH-ITALIAN Dictionary by B. 
Melzi. One volume, cloth, 1,170 pages ........... 
ENGLISH-ITALIAN Dictionary, Vol. I—Cloth, 2,050 pages; 
ITALIAN-ENGLISH Dictionary, Vol. I—Cloth, 1,000 es, 
ITALIAN-ENGLISH & ENGLISH-ITALIAN Dictionary—Pocket 
i size, 900 pages, flexible bound, by Prof. R. O. Gray .......++++++-$1.50 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
145-147 Mulberry Street, New York, N.Y. 
Canal 6-8106 


“The outstanding general journal of modern foreign language teaching”—- 
! that is why nearly 3000 teachers of French, German, Italian, or Spanish 
: in schools and colleges, and more than 1000 school, college and public 


libraries subscribe for 
THE MODERN 


LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Published by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
/ 8 issues a year, October to May, inclusive 
: (Publication date, the 15th of months named) 
Up-to-date and authoritative material on methods, materials, pedagogical 
| research, publications, and textbooks in the field 
| $2.00 a year; foreign countries, including Canada, $2.50, payable in advance 
Sample copy on request 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 

Ferdinand F. DiBartolo, Business Manager 
284 Hoyt Street Buffalo, N.Y. 
j Every Teacher of French, German, Italian, or Spanish Needs 
t The Modern Language Journal 
“Vocational opportunities for Foreign Languages Students,” Schwartz, 
Wilkins, and Bovée, a report issued under the auspices of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers, is a frank and honest answer to 
the vocational phase of the question, “What is the practical value of modern 
foreign language study?” Obtainable from the office of the JOURNAL. 
Price 25 cents tas | payable in advance. 


| 
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“Ready for fll laser — 


ite | VAN ‘HORNE AND CIOFFARTS 
GRADED ITALIAN READERS. 
BOOK Il. —RACCONTINI 


‘Humorous; informational, and cultural. Adds about 230 
"a, __words and 35 idioms to the initial stodk of 47'0 basic words 


 DELEDDA’S MARIANNASIRCA 
Bdited by M. B. JONES, Pomona College, and A. T. BISSIRI. 


* Considered by many the author's best ‘novel. Its simplicity 
. and clarity of style and the predominance of conversational 


é 
jon. 
| 


